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then have to revise that interpretation in two respects. We should have
to suppose that 'the Middle Empire', like 'the New Empire', was a
recrudescence of a universal state, and that a phenomenon which we
had already detected in Egyptiac history in one occurrence had actually
occurred not merely once but twice. And we should then have to regard
the chapter of Egyptiac history that intervened between the fall of 'the
Old Kingdom' and the rise of 'the Middle Empire' as having been, not
a Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a civilization and ending
in the establishment of a universal state, but an interregnum following
the dissolution of a universal state and ending in this case, not in the
emergence of a new civilization, but in the recrudescence of a universal
state that had gone into dissolution without having lost its capacity to
reconstitute itself. Such recrudescences of universal states after they had
once gone to pieces might not represent the 'normal' course of History
according to a standard of normality based on what had been perhaps
the more usual denouement of the histories of the disintegrations of
civilizations during the five or six thousand years within which a score
of societies of this species had been rising and falling up to date; yet it
would not be surprising to find an additional instance of the phenomenon
of recrudescence in an Egyptiac history which had already shown itself
peculiar by providing the historical investigator with one specimen of
this unusual turn of events at a later stage in its long course. When once
we have interpreted 'the New Empire' as being a recrudescence of 'the
Middle Empire*, there is no intellectual stumbling-block to hinder us
from similarly interpreting 'the Middle Empire' as being a recrudescence
of an 'Old Kingdom' which, on this revised interpretation, we should
then identify as having been the original Egyptiac universal state.

We have, however, still to ask ourselves whether a view of 'the Old
Kingdom's' role in Egyptiac history that is suggested by the deification
of an oecumenical Pharaoh and by material evidences of the previous
ravages of warfare in a Late Predynastic Age is compatible with all the
phenomena that have to be taken into account in an appreciation of a
period of Egyptiac history extending from the date of the unification of
Lower Egypt with Upper Egypt under the First Dynasty to the dis-
solution of the United Kingdom under the Sixth Dynasty. In the survey
of other oecumenical empires from which our concept of a universal
state has been derived, we have found that one of the outstanding
features of this institution is a negative one. The dominant minority that
has pieced together, in a universal state, the fragments of a society that
has been broken up by the same dominant minority's fratricidal strife
in a foregoing Time of Troubles is conspicuously destitute of the
creativity which, before the breakdown, has been displayed by its pre-
decessors when they have been leading the rank-and-file by the per-
suasive arts of Orpheus instead of dragooning them with a Prussian
drill-sergeant's rod.1 If there is any creative activity in the body social
of a disintegrating society in its universal state, this makes its appearance
among the Internal Proletariat; it works from below upwards; and, if
the Dominant Minority is ever stirred by this fresh breath of life, it
1 See IV. iv. 122-31.